The Highlands of India.

assimilate more closely to the Polynesian rather than
the Aryan or Turanian type. Granting the validity of
the conjecture conveyed in para. 6, the aborigines
would naturally be found on the highest mountain
summits, and perchance the Polynesian "affinities here
suggested of the T6dars may be explained by the
theory stated.

All these tribes enjoy that complete exemption from
history which is said to constitute happiness. They
have absolutely no history, nor even traditions or
genealogical fables of any kind; and if the life of the
savage, traversing the dense forests of a wild mountain
block, can be called happy, they may be said to enjoy
happiness to perfection. The storms of war which
from early ages have swept over the Carnatic, have
never affected these savage uplands, nor has any am-
bitious potentate ever considered it worth his while to
assail the forests and cliffs of its wild enceinte. These
indigenes may perhaps have roamed their pastoral
glens a thousand years undisturbed, herding their
half-wild buffaloes, almost unknown to civilized man;
their very existence scarcely recognized by even their
semi-barbarous neighbours. Now, however, we may
reasonably assert that the rugged Jiome of these sav-
ages may, in the dim future, assume considerable
strategic and other influences on the circumjacent
provinces, and become the home of a conquering race,
destined to hold the southern part of the great Indian
peninsula against a world in arms. I anticipate that
ultimately an Australasian population will probably
gravitate, and perhaps possess these fine mountain
regions of Southern India.

8. Two small ranges called "Villingherry" and
"Paulghaut" Hills connect these mountains with the
Annamallays, presently to be described, but they
scarcely deserve special notice, as they seldom rise
beyond 1,500 or 2000 feet in elevation. North-east of
the Nilgherries, however, is a range of primitive trap